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MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
BY JAMES ALDRICH. 

In beauty lingers on the hills 

The death-smile of the dying day ; 
And twilight in my heart instils 

The sofiness of its rosy ray. 
I watch the river’s peaceful flow, 

Here, standing by my mother’s grave, 
And feel my dreams of glory go, 

Like weeds upon its sluggish wave. 


God gives us ministers of love, 
Which we regard not, being near; 
Death takes them from us, then we feel 
That angels have been with us here! 
As mother, sister, friend, or wife, 
They guide us, cheer us, soothe our pain; 
And when the grave has closed between 
Our hearts and theirs, we love —in vain! 


Would, morner ! thou couldst hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career, 
For sins and follies loved too well, 
Hath fall’n the free repentant tear. 
And, in the way wardness of youth, 
How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 
Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 


The harvest of my youth is done, 
And manhood, come with all its cares, 
Finds, garner’d up within my heart, 
For every flower a thousand tares. 
Dear moruer ! couldst thouknow my thoughts, 
Whilst bending o’er this holy shrine, 
The depth of feeling in my breast, 
Thou wouldst not blush to call me thine! 


Orange County, N. Y. 





INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 


Bernardine. J have been drinking hard all night, 
and will have more time lu prepare me, or they shall beal 
out my brains with billets. I will not consent to die this 
day, that’s cerlain. 

uke. Oh, sir, you must; and thercfore I beseech 
you look forward on the journey you shali go. 

Bernardine. JI swear Iwill not die lo-day for any 
man’s persuasion. 

Measure for Measure. 


“ Tt is inconceivable to the virtuous and praisewor- 
thy pact of the world, who have been born and bred 
to respectable idleness, what terrible straits are the lot 
of those scandalous rogues whom Fortune has left to 
shift for themselves!” Such was my feeling ejacula- 
tion, when, full of penitence for the sin of urgent ne- 
cessity, | wended my way to the attorney who had 
swept together, and, for the most part, pecked up, the 
crumbs which fell from my father’s table. He was a 
little, grizzled, sardonic animal, with features which 
were as hard as his heart, and fitted their leather jac 
ket so tightly, that one would have thought it had 
shrunk from washing, or that they had bought it se 
cond-hand, and were pretty nearly out at the elbows. 
They were completely emblematic of their possessor, 
whose religion it was to make the most of every thing, 
and, amongst the rest, of the distresses of his particu- 
lar friends, amongst whom I had the happiness of 
standing very forward. My business required but 
lite explanation, for 1 was oppressed by neither rent 
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rolls nor title deeds ; and we sat down to consider the |“ Pray, sir, do you think of returning to Ireland ?” 


readiest means of turning an excellent income for one | 


year into something decent for a few more. My ad- 
viser, whose small experienced eye had twinkled 


through all the speculations of the age, and, at the | 


same ume, had taken a very exact admeasurement of 
my capabilities of turning them to adventage, seemed 
to be of opinion that 1 was fit for nothing on earth. 


For one undertaking I wanted application; for ano- | 


ther | wanted capital. ‘“ Now,” said he, “as the first 
of these deficiencies is irremediable, we must do what 
we can to supply the latter. ‘Take my advice: insure 
your life for a few thousands; you will have but little 
premium to pay, for you look as if you would live for 
ever; and from my knowledge of your rattle-pated 
habits, and the various chances against you, 1 will 
give you a handsome sum for the insurance.” Neces- 


sity obliged me to acquiesce in the proposal, and I as- | 


sured the old cormorant that there was every likeli- 
hood of my requiting his liberality by the most unre- 
mitung perseverance in all the evil habits which had 
procured me his countenance. We shook hands in 
mutual ill opinion, and he obligingly volunteered to 
accompany me to an insurance office, where they were 
supposed to estimate the duration of a man’s life to a 
quarter of an hour and odd seconds. 

We arrived a litle before the business hour, and 
were shown into a large room, where we found seve- 
ral more speculators waiting ruefully for the oracle to 
pronounce sentence. In the centre was a large table, 
round which, at equal distances, were placed certain 
little lumps of money, which my friend told me were 
to reward the labors of the inquisition, amongst whom 
the surplus arising from absentees would likewise be 
divided. From the keenness with which each indivi- 
dual darted upon his share and ogled that of his ab- 
sent neighbor, | surmised that some of my fellow suf- 
ferers would find the day against them. They would 
be examined by eyes capable of penetrating every cre- 
vice of their constitutions, by noses which could smell 
a rat a mile off, and hunt a guinea breast high. How 
indeed could plague or pestilence, gout or gluttony, 
expect to lurk in its hole undisturbed when surround- 
ed by a pack of terriers which seemed hungry enough 
to devour one another ? Whenever the door slammed, 
and they looked for an addition to their ery, they 
seemed tor all the world as though they were going to 
bark ; and if a straggler really entered and seized upon 
his moiety, the intelligent look of vexation was_ pre- 
cisely like that of a dog who has lost a bone. When 
ten or a dozen of these gentry had assembled, the la- 
bors of the day commenced, 

Most of our adventurers for raising supplies upon 
their natural lives, were afflicted with a natural con- 
ceit that they were by no means circumscribed in 
foundation for such a project. In vain did the board 
endeavor to persuade them that they were half dead 
already. They fought hard for a few more years, 
swore that their fathers had been almost immortal, 
and that their whole families had been as tenacious of 
ife as eels themselves. Alas! they were first ordered 
into an adjoining room, which | soon learned was the 
condemned cell, and then delicately informed that the 
establishment could have nothing to say to them. 
Some indeed had the good luck to be reprieved a little 
longer, but even these did not effect a very flatiering 
or advantageous bargain. One old gentleman had a 
large premium to pay for a totter in his knees; another 
for an extraordinary circumference in the girth; and 
a dowager of high respectability, who was afflicted 
with certain undue proportions of width, was fined 
most exorbitantly. ‘Phe only customer who met with 
any thing like satisfaction, was a gigantic man of Ire- 
land, with whom Death, I thought, was likely to have 
a puzzling contest. 

“ How old are you, sir?” inquired an examiner, 

‘ Forty.” 

* You seem a strong man.” 

7 am the strongest man in Ireland.” 

“ But subject to the gout.” 

‘No. — The rheumatism. — Nothing else, upon my 
soul.” ’ 

“ What age was your father when he died?” 

“Oh, he died young; but then he was killed in a 
row.” 

“ Have you any uncles alive ?” 

* No: they were all killed in rows toe,” 


‘ 


‘ 


“ May be I shall, some day or other. 

“ What security can we have that you are not killed 
in a row yourself !” 

“Oh, never fear! Tam the sweetest temper in the 
world, barring when I’m dining out, which is not 
often.” 
| “ What, sir, you can drink a little?” 

“Three bottles, with ease.” 

“ Ay, that is bad. You have a red face, and look 
apoplectic. You will, no doubt, go off suddenly.” 

“Devil a bit. My red face was born with me, and 
I'll lay a bet I live longer than any two in the room,” 
; “ But three bottles —” 

“ Never you mind that. I don’t mean to drink more 
than a bottle and a half in future. Besides, | intend 
| to get married, if | can, and live snug.” 

A debate arose amongst the directors respecting this 
gentleman's eligibility. ‘The words “ row,” and “ three 
bottles,” ran, hurry-seurry, round the table. Every 
dog had a snap at them. At last, however, the leader 
of the pack addressed him in a demurring growl, and 
agreed, that, upon his paying a slight additional pre- 
mium for his irregularities, he should be admitted asa 
fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; but, as my friend 
was handing me forward, my progress was arrest 
by the entrance of a young lady with an elderly maid 
servant. She was ional d in slight mourning, was 
the most sparkling beauty | had ever seen, and ap- 
peared to produce an instantaneous effect, even upon 
the stony-hearted directors themselves. The chairman 
politely requested her to take a seat at the table, and 
unmediately entered into her business, which seemed 
little more than to show herself, and be entitled to 
twenty thousand pounds, for which her late Ausband 
had insured his life. 

“Zounds,” thought I, “twenty thousand pounds 
and a widow.” 

* Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, “ your hus- 
band made too good a bargain with us. I told him he 
was an elderly, sickly sort of a man, and not likely to 
last; but | never thought he would have died so soon 
afier his marriage.” 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man! She would marry 
again, of course, was on fire to be examined before 
her, and let her hear a favorable report of me. As 
luck would have it, she had some farther transactions 
which required certain papers to be sent for, and, in 
the pause, | stepped boldly forward. 

“Gentlewen,” said my lawyer, with a smile which 
whitened the tip of his nose, and very neaiy sent it 
through the external teguments, “ allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. , a particular friend of mine, who is de- 
sirous of insuring his life. You perceive he is not one 
of your dying sort.” 

‘he directors turned their eyes towards me with 
evident satisfaction, and I had the vanity to believe 
that the widow did so too. 

* You have a good broad chest,” said one. 
say your lungs are never affected.” 

“ Good shoulders, too,” said another, 
to be knocked down in a tow.” 

“Strong in the legs, and not debilitated by dissipa- 
tion,” cried a third. “1 think this gentleman will suit 
us.” 

I could pereeive, that, during these compliments and 
a few others, the widow was very much inclined to tit- 
ter, Which I considered as much as a flirtation com- 
meneed ; and when | was ordered into another room 
to be farther examined by the surgeon in attendance, I 
longed to tell her to stop tll Leame back. The pro- 
fessional gentleman did his utmost to find a flaw in 
me, but was obliged to write a certificate, with which 
| l re-entered, and had the satisfaction of hearing the 

chairman read that 1 was warranted sound, ‘The 
| Board congratulated me somewhat jocosely, and 

the widow laughed outright. Our affairs were settled 
exactly atthe same moment, and | followed her closely 
down stairs 

“ What mad trick are you at now,” inquired the cor- 
morant \ 

‘lam going to hand that lady ver carriage,” I 
responded ; and Ikept my word, Shy wed to me 
with much courtesy, laughed again, 
servant to drive home 

| “ Where is that, John 1” 





“JT dare 


“ Not likely 






said I, \ 
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“ Number ——, Sir, in —— street,” said John; and 
away they went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckon- 
ing up the advantages of his bargain with me, and | 
in a mood of equally interesting reflection. 

“What are you pondering about, young gentle- 
man?” he at last commenced. 

“Tam pondering whether or no you have not over- 
reached yourself in this transaction.” 

“ How so?” 

Why I begin to think I shall be obliged to give up 
my harum-searum way of life: drink moderately, leave 
off fox-hunting, and sell my spirited horses, which, 

ou know, will make a material difference in the pro- 
Pable date of demise.” 

“But where is the necessity for your doing all 
this ?” 

“ My wife will, most likely, make it a stipulation.” 

“Your wife {” 





“Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we have 
just parted from, You may laugh; but, if you choose 
to bet the insurance which you have bought of me 
against the purchase money, I willtake you that she 
makes me a sedate married man in less than two 
months.” 

* Done!” said cormorant, his features again strain- 
ing their buck-skins at the idea of having made a dou- 


| 


| 


ble profitof me. “ Let us go to my house, and III | 
draw a deed to that etfeet, gratis.” 
Idid not flinch from the agreement. My case, 1) 


knew, was desperate. I should have hanged myself a 
month before, had it not been forthe Epsom Races, at | 
which | had particular business; and any little addi- 
tional reason for disgust to the world would, I thought, 
be rather a pleasure than a pain — provided | was dis- 
appointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty isa sad bughear upon fortune. I have 
known many who have not been oppressed by it re- 
main in the shade, but I have never known one who 
emerged with it into prosperity. In my own case it 
was by no means a family disease, nor had I lived in 
any way by which] was likely to contract it. Accord- | 
ingly, on the following day, I caught myself very | 
cooly knocking at the widow's door; and so entirely | 
had | been occupied in considering the various bless- 
ings which wouid accrue to both of us from our union, 
that I was half way up-stairs before [began to think | 
of an excuse for my intrusion. The drawing-room was | 
vacant, and I was left for a moment to wonder whether 
I was not actually in some temple of the Loves and 
Graces. There was not « thing to be seen which did 
not breathe with tenderness. The ceiling displayed a 
little heaven of sportive Cupids, the carpet a wilder- 
ness of turtle-doves. ‘The pictures were a series of the 
loves of Jupiter, the vases presented nothing but 
hearts-ease and ijove-lies-bleeding ; the very canary 
birds were inspired, and had a nest with two young 
ones; and the cat herself jooked kindly over the bud- 
ding beauties of atortoise-shell kitten. What a place 
for a sensitive heart like mine! I could not bear to 
look upon the mirrors which reflected my broad shoul- 
ders on every side, like so many giants; and would 
have given the world to appear a little pale and inter- | 
esting, although it might have injured my life a dozen 
years’ purchase. Nevertheless, | was not daunted, 
and I Jooked round, for something to talk about, on the 
beauty’s usual occupations, which | found were all in 
atone with what | had before remarked. Upon the 
open piano lay “ Auld Robin Grey,” which had, no 
doubt, been sung in allusion to her late husband. On 
the table was a half-finished drawing of Apollo, which 
was, equally without doubt, meant to apply to her fu- 
ture one; and round about were strewed the seductive 
tomes of Moore, Campbell, and Byron. “ ‘This witch,” 
thought I, “is the very creature | have been sighing 
after! I would have married her out of ahedge-way, 
and worked upon the roads to maintain her; but with 
twenty thousand pounds — ay, and much more, unless 
I am mistaken, she would create a fever in the frosty 
Caucasus! I was in the most melting mood alive, 
when the door opened, and in walked the fascinating 
object of my speculations. She was dressed in sim- 
= gray, wholly without ornament, and her dark- 
»xrown hair was braided demurely over a forehead 
which looked as lofty as her face was lovely. The 
reception she gave me was polite and graceful, but 
somewhat distant; and I perceived that she had either 
forgotten, or was determined not to recognize me. | 
Was not quite prepared for this, and in spite of my 
constitutional confidence, felt not a little embarrassed. 
Thad, perhaps, mistaken the breakings forth of a young 
and buoyant spirit, under ridiculous circumstances, for | 


| ded with your late husband upon that score. 


— touching passages from a new poem which she 


the encouragement of volatile coquetry; and for a 
moment, | was in doubt whether | should not apolo- 
gise, and pretend that she was not the lady for whom 
my Visit was intended. But then she was so beautiful ! 
Angels and ministers! Nothing on earth could have 
sent me down stairs unless I had been kicked down ! 
“Madam,” I began — bat my blood was in a turmoil, 
and [ have never been able to recollect precisély what 
I said. Something it was, however, about my late 
father and her lamented husband, absence and the East 
Indies, liver complaints and Life Insurance; with 
compliments, pans, seal pardon, perturbation, and 
preter-plu-perfect impertinence. The lady looked sur- 
prised, broke my speech with two or three well-bred 
ejaculations, and astonished me very much by protest- 
ing that she had never heard her husband mention 
either my father or his promising little heir apparent, 
William Henry Thomas, in the whole course of their 
union. “ Ah, Madam,” said I, “the omission is ex- 





tremely ratural! [am sure lam not at all offen- 
He was | 
an elderly, sickly sortof aman. My father always 
told him he could not last, but he never thought he 
would have died so soon after his marriage. He had 
not time —he had not time, Madam, to make his 
friends happy by introducing them to you.” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have behaved re- 
markably well, for the widow could not quite make up 
her aie whether to credit me or not, which, when we 
consider the very slender materials I had to work upon, 
is saying a great deal. At last I contrived to make 
the conversation glide away to Auld Robin Grey and 
the drawing of Apollo, which I pronounced to be a 
chef-dauvre. “ Permit me, however, to suggest, that | 





the w apprcit of the figure would not be destroyed by 

a little more of Hercules in the shoulders, which would 

make his life worth a much longer purchase. A little | 
more amplitude in the chest too, and a trifle stronger | 
on the legs, as they say at the Insurance Office.” ‘The | 
widow looked comically at the recollections which 1 

brought to her mind; her rosy lips began to disclos> | 
their treasures ina half smile; and this, in tarn, ex- 
yanded into a laugh like the laugh of Euphrosyne. | 
Chis was the very thing for me. 1 was always rather 
dashed by beauty on the stilts; but pnt us upon fair | 


| ground, and I never supposed that [| could be other- 


wise thancharming. IT ran over all the amusing topics 
of the day, expended a thousand admirable jokes, re- 


vad not read, laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the 
kitten, and forgot to go away tll I had sojourned full 
two hours. Euphrosyne quite lost sight of my ques- 
tionable introduction, and chimed in with a wit as bril- 
liant as her beauty ; nor did she put ona single grave 
look when I volunteered to call the next day and read 
the remainder of the poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how carefully I walked | 
home. My head and heart were full of the widow and | 
the wager, and my life was more precious than the | 
Pigot Diamond. {i kept my eye sedulously upon the | 
pavement, to be sure that the coal-holes were closed ; | 
and I never once crossed the street without looking both 
ways, to calculate the dangers of being run over. 
When I arrived, I was presented with a letter from my 
attorney, giving me the choice of an ensigney ina re- 
giment which was ordered to the West Indies, or of | 
going Missionary to New Zealand. I wrote to him, | 
in answer, that it was perfectly immaterial to me whe- | 
ther I was cut off by the yellow fever or devoured by 
cannibals, but that [had business which would prevent 
me from availing myself of either alternative, for two 
months, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door of 
Euphrosyne, who gave me her lily hand, and received 
me with the smile of an old acquaintance. Affairs 
went on pretty much the same as they did on the pre- 
ceding day. The poem was long, her singing exqui- 
site, my anecdote of New Zealand irresistible, and we 
again forgot ourselves till it was necessary, in common 
politeness, to ask me to dinner. Here her sober attire, 

| 








which for some months had been a piece of mere gra- 
tuitous respect, Was exchanged for alow evening dress, 
and my soul, which was brimming before, was in an 
agony to find room for my increasing transports. Her 
spirits were sportive as butterflies, and fluttered over | 
the flowers of her imagination with a grace that was 
quite miraculous. She ridiculed the rapidity of our | 
acquaintance, eulogized my modesty ull it was well 
nigh burnt to a cinder, and every now and then sharp- 
ed her wit by ad-licate recurrence to Apollo, and a 
shoulders of Hercules. 


The third and the fourth and the fifth day, with 











twice as many more, were equally productive of excu- 
ses for calling, and reasons for remaining, till at last I 
took upon me to call and remain without troubling my- 
self about the one or the other. I was received with 
progressive cordiality ; and, at last, with a mixture of 
timidity which assured me of the anticipation of a ca- 
tastrophe which was, at once, to decide the question 
with the Insurance Office, and determine the course of 
my travels. One day I found the Peri sitting rather 
pensively at work, and as usual, | took my seat oppo- 
site to her. 

“| have been thinking,’ 
mightily imposed upon.” 

“ By whom ?” I inquired. 

“ By one of whom you have the highest opinion — 
by yourse ay 

“In what do you mistrust me ?” 

* Come, now, will it please you to be candid, and tell 
me honestly that all that exceedingly intelligible story 
about your father, and the liver complaint, and Hea- 
ven knows what, was a mere fabrication ?” 

“ Will it please you to let me thread that needle, for 
I see that you are taking aim at the wrong end of 
it?” 

‘Nonsense! Will you answer me ?” 

“| think I could put the finishing touch to that sprig. 
Do you not see ?” I continued, jumping up and leaning 
over her. “ It should be done so— and then so. What 
stitch do you call that?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for joking. 
I took her hand — it trembled — and so did mine. 

“Will you pardon me?” [ w hispered, “Tama 
sinner, a counterfeit, a poor, swindling, disreputable 
vagabond, but I love you to my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 

* * * > * * 


> 


said she, “ that I have been 


* 

In about a fortnight from this time I addressed the 
following note to my friend : 

Dear Sin, —It will give you great pleasure to hear 
that my prospects are mending, and that you have lost 
your wager. As TI intend settling the insurance on 
my wife, | shall, of course, think you entitled to the 
job. Should your trifling loss in me oblige you to be- 
come an ensign in the West Indies, or a missionary 
* New Zealand, you may rely upon my interest 
vere. 


* + 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN NEW ORLEANS. 
CHAPTER II. 


When I awoke in the morning, the faithful slave 
was weeping beside his master, who had died during 
the night; the poor fellow evinced so much real grief 
and feeling, that, although he belonged to a race de- 
graded by man, I could not but feel for him as a friend 
and a brother. 

Breakfasting with little appetite, I strolled down 
Magazine street to the market on the levee: such a ba- 
bel of sounds my ears never before encountered. The 
market-men and women, principally blacks, cried their 
commodities incessantly, in poor Spanish, miserable 
French, and worse English; the market was abun- 
dantly supplied with every variety of provision, except 
Leaving the market, I next visited the fine old 
cathedral, built by the Spaniards soon after the city 
was founded; in front of the building were several 


meats, 


venders of colored pictures of innumerable saints, the 
virgin, and many scripture pieces; the vestibule was 
crowded with mendicants, who supplicated for alms 
Mass was 
performing within; the pews were nearly empty, but 


in all the known and unknown tongues. 


the aisles were crowded with worshippers on their 
knees, mostly females, many of them very beautiful, 


| and dressed in the Spanish costume, with high combs 
in their hair, over which were thrown black lace veils. 
At the head of the middle aisle stood the altar, embla- 
zoned with gilded devices; on the left hand wasa sta- 
tue of St. Francis, and on the right a statue of the Vir- 
gin; the former had but few devotees, but the latter 
was beset by a multitude of sincere and earnest sup- 
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pliants. 


The sonorous and lively notes of martial | 
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must naturally come the trade of the infant republic 


music from without, now contrasted strangely enough 
with the deep and solemn tones of the organ: I left the 
cathedral, and found the military of the city parading 
in the Place of Arms, (directly opposite,) a small 
square park. Passing through thecrowd of spectators 
in every direction, were blacks, vending bananas, and 
other tropical fruits. 

Returning to my hotel, I found a hearse before the 
door, waiting for the remains of my room-mate; and 
joining in the funeral procession, I followed to the bu- 
rying ground in the environs of the city. ‘The ceme- 
tery was enclosed by a hollow brick wall, covered 
with earth, and opening with small iron doors on the 
inner side, into narrow apartments; in these apart- 
ments are deposited the remains of those whose friends 
have the means to procure so respectable a sepulture ; 
otherwise, their bodies are interred in the marshy, 
watery earth. 
graves, that ocean of buried hopes, it was with pain- 


Wandering through that place of 


ful feelings 1 read the brief epitaphs of many northern 
youth, whose names were familiar to me, who had gone 
to that city of false promise in search of riches, and 
found only a grave among strangers; it was a pain- 
fully instructive lesson, one which made me feel, in 
the impressive and beautiful words of Burke: “ What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 


Returning through one of the French faubourgs, I 
had an opportunity of viewing the curious buildings 
in that guartier ; they are of one story in height, stuc- 
coed with plaster, and generally adorned with a ve- 
randah in front; the business streets, Canal, Chartres, 
Camp, and others, resemble those of northern cities. 
On the whole, I found New Orleans a much finer city 
than I had supposed it to be; and for a place of winter 
residence, to one fond of dife in all its various lights 
and shadows, there is, probably, no city in America 
that offers greater attractions. 


The following day I attended a sale of slaves in the 
French Exchange. During the sale, the slave was 
elevated on a chair or table; the auctioneer, after de- 
scribing age and qualifications, received bids from the 
spectators, crying the amount offered alternately in 
French and English; some were sold as house ser- 
vants, others as laborers or mechanics, or ladies’ 
maids. The prices obtained for the men varied from 
six hundred to twelve hundred dollars ; 


from four hundred to seven hundred ; 


of the women, 
one woman, 
with two infants, twins, was sold for one thousdid 
dollars. 


girl, with remarkably symmetrical form and beautiful 


Among others offered for sale, was a yellow 


features; her hair was long, black, and perfectly 
straight, and it is not improbable that in her veins 
flowed the blood of her master; she was sold for 
twenty-seven hundred dollars! The high price obtain- 
ed for her left no doubt in the minds of the spectators 
of the base intentions of her purchaser. I left the 
scene with loathing and disgust. 

If, and we may reasonably suppose such will be 
the case, the climate around New Orleans should in a 
few years become comparatively healthy, the begin 
ning of the twentieth century will probably find her a 
city second to none in size on the American continent. 
When we see how rapidly she is advancing in popu 
lation and wealth, even now, against her annual and 
formidable foes — pestilence and death— we may form 
some idea of what she soon would be, with her great 
natural advantages, did she but enjoy a salubrious 

The of 
stantly pouring into her lap the vast products of a rich 


and to New Orleans 


and healthy climate. fathe; vivers is con 


i —_— 
and almost immeasurable valley ; 


| English hearts, and the river rolled its sluggish waves 





now rising beside her. 

I visited the battle-field, a few miles from the city, 
but discovered no traces of the contest; nor could the 
inhabitants around it give me any but vague informa- 
tion respecting its localities. Like them, nature seem- 
ed to have forgotten the tragic drama which was once 
acted there; the rank weeds covered the earth once 
moistened by the warm blood of a thousand noble 
: 
along, to be lost in the ocean, like the generations of | 
man, borne upon the current of time 
sea of oblivion. 


to the stagnant 


xX. 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE. 
Translated from the German for the Literary Gazette. 





An eagle from his eyrie went, 
Soaring in search of prey: 

A hunter's arrow pierced his wing, 
And took its power away. 


He fell into a myrtle grove, 
Pined three long nights and days; 
Nor did the noble bird despair — 
He'd faith in nature’s ways, 
With feeble steps he moved along, 
To seek a mean repast ; 
Till, on the margin of a brook, 
He sat in mournful rest. 


Up looked he to the tallest oak, 
Up looked with tearful eyes, 
And long’d to soar, at will, again, 
Between the clouds and skies. 


With guileless hearts, two harmless doves 
Came rushing through the grove, 

And near’d the strand and bubbling brook, 
To coo, and bill, and love. 


The feath’ry king, disabled quite, 
Reposing there they see, 

And thus, with easy self-conceit, 
They proffer courtesy : 


“ Bear up, bear up, with courage true, 

My friend! why moursest thou ? 

If pleasure’s all that thou dost wish, 
Thou hast it here below. 


“To hide thee from the noonday sun, 
These verdant boughs appear, 
And fruits and flowers, on every side, 
Enrich our Eden here. 


“ And brooks of water running clear ; 
What more dost thou require ! 
Enough, my friend, is all we want, 

And that is every where.” 
“O sage!” the haughty eagle said, 
With longings of an eagle’s heart, 
“O wisdom, thou speak’st like a dove, 


Jegone —I] pray — depart . 


THE FRENCH OPERA, 
Translated from the Eloisa of J. J. Rousseau. 


Rousseau thus facetiously described the Opera, in 





Paris, during his time; those who have been behind 
the scenes, Will acknowledyve that a part of the deserip 
tion apples very well to the stage representations of | 
the present day 

“On each side of the starve ure place d screens, at 
different distances, on which the objeets of the scene 
are coarsely painted. Beyond this is a great curtain, | 


bedaubed in the same manner, which extends from one 


| sreeably atfected the eye or the ear 


side to the other, and is generally cut through to repre- 
sent caves in the earth, and openings in the heavens, 
as the perspective requires. So that, if any person, in 
walking behind the scenes, should happen to brush 
against the curtain, he might cause an earthquake so 
violent as to shake our sides with laughter. 

The skies are represented by a parcel of blueish 
rags, hung up with lines and poles, like wet linen at 
the washer-woman’s. The sun, for he is represented 
here sometimes, is a large candle in a lanthorn. The 
chariots of the gods and goddesses are made of wood, 
and hung up by a cord like a swing; across the mid- 
dle is placed a board, on which the deity sits a-strad- 
dle ; and in the front of it hangs a piece of coarse can- 
vas, bedaubed with paint, to represent the clouds 
which attend on this magnificent car. The bottom of 
this machine is illuminated by two or three stinking, 
unsnuffed candles, which, as often as the celestial per- 
sonage bustles about and shakes his wing, smoke him 
deliciously, with incense worthy such a divinity. 





As the chariots are the most considerable machines 
of the opera, you may judge by them of the rest. A 
troubled sea is made by long rollers covered with can- 
vas or blue paper, laid parallel, and turned by the 
dirty understrappers of the theatre. Their thunder is 
a heavy cart, which rumbles over the floor, and is not 
the least effecting instrument of their agreeable music. 
The flashes of lightning are made by throwing powder- 
ed rosin in the flame of a link; and the falling thunder- 
bolt is a cracker at the end of a squib. 

The stage is provided with little square trap doors, 
which, opening on occasion, give notice that the infer- 
nal demons are coming out of the cellar: and when 
they are to be carried up into the air, they substitute 
dexterously in their room little devils of brown canvas, 
stuffed with straw, or sometimes real chimney-sweep- 
ers, that are drawn up by ropes, and ride triumphant- 
ly through the air till they majestically enter the clouds, 
and are lost among the dirty rags I mentioned. But 
what is really tragical is, that when the tackle is not 
well managed, or the cords happen to break, down 
come the infernal spirits and the immortal gods toge- 
ther, and break their limbs, and sometimes their necks. 
To all this, I shall add their monsters, which certainly 
make some scenes very pathetic, such as their dragons, 
lizards, tortoises, crocodiles, and great toads, all which 
stalk or crawl about the stage with a threatening air, 
and put one in mind of the temptation of St. Anthony ; 
every one of these figures being animated by a booby of 
a Savoyard, (hat has not even sense enough to play the 
brute. 

Thus you see in what consists, in a greut degree, the 
splendid furniture of the opera; at least, thus much I 
could observe from the pit, with the help of my glass ; 
for you must not imagine that these expedients are 
much hid, or produce any great illusion; I only tell 
you of what I saw, and what every other unprejudiced 
person might have seen as well as myself. [was told, 
nevertheless, that a prodigious quantity of machinery 
was employed to effect all these notions, and was sev- 
eral times offered a sight of it, dud J was never curious 
to seein what manner extraordinary efforts were made 
to produce insignificant effects, 

But you cannot imagine the frightful eries, and hi- 
deous bellowing, with which the theatre resounds du- 
ring the representation, ‘The actresses throwing them- 
selves into convulsions as it were, rend their lungs 
with squeaking: im the mean fists 


tune, with thei 


} clenched agaist their stomachs, their heads thrown 


red 


breasts heaving, one knows not 


back, their fae their veins swelled, and their 
Which is most disa- 


Their actions 
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make those suffer as much who see them, as their sing- 
ing does those who hear them; and yet what is incon- 
ceivable is, that these howlings are almost the only 
thing which the audience applaud. By the clapping 
of their hands, one would imagine them a parcel of 
deaf people, delighted to be able to hear the voice now 
and then strained to the highest pitch, and that they 
strove to encourage the actors to repeat their efforts. 
For my part, Iam convinced that they applaud the 
squeaking of an actress at the opera, for the same rea- 
son as they do the tricks of the tambler at the fair: it 
is displeasing and painful to see them; one is in pain 
while they last, but we are so glad to see all pass off 
without any accident, that we willingly give them ap- 
plause. 

Think how well this manner of singing is adapted 
to express all the soft and tender writings of Quinault. 
Imagine the muses, loves, and graces — imagine Venus 


herself expressing her sentiments in this delicate man- 
ner, and judge of the effects. As to their devils, let 
us leave their music to something infernal enough to 
suit it: as also, that of their magicians, conjurers, and 
witches; all which, however, meets with the greatest 
applause at the French opera. 





[The following exquisite gem comes to us anony- 
mously, but we think, by a slight transposition, we 
can decipher the initials, — Ed.] 

SONNET.— TO THE CLOUDS. 


“ Ye clouds are pilgrims to an unknown home !"* 
So, at his Sabine villa, Horace sung, 
In the pure idiom of his native tongue. 

Clouds, fieecy clouds, O! whither do ye roam? 
And whence, O whence, ye travellers, do ye come? 
Your long white mantles on the blue air flung, 

And o’er the mountain’s bluer pillars hung. 
The snowy curtains of the azure dome, 

O let me rather call you! —“ Winds of light” 
Your coursers, through the star-ypavéd land ! 

Bearing your spiritual errands swift 

And unrevealed, silent through air ye drift, 
Replying not. Go then, mute as ye came ; 

For by the breath of the unknown is fanned 

Of purest poesy the lambent flame. G.11.F. 

[We offer our thanks to the author of the following 
tale, and hope he will contribute frequently to our pa- 
ges. The text of the story, which is founded on his- 
torical facts, may be found in the memoirs of Peter | 
Henry Bruce. Kutsloff, in his “character of Peter | 
the Great,” has also faintly hinted at the Fugitive, and | 
Wordsworth has written a very pretty ballad contain- 
ing the substance of the tale. — Ed. N. Y. Lit. Gaz.} 


THE FUGITIVE OF MOSCOW. 


A RUSSIAN TALE. 


“ O welcome pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemish’d form of chastity ! 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistening guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honor unassail’d.” 





During the reign of Czar Peter, there resided in the 
city of Moscow a gentleman of birth and education | 
named Pricur, a native of France, who had left his 


! 
country in disgust with the political and religious ex- | 





* This fine expression of the Latin poet has been bor- 
rowed, perhaps unconsciously, by Bulirer, without ac- 
knowledgment. 
Shelley's has been criticised by persons incapable of ap- 
preciating its delicate and spiritual beauty, 





“ Woends of light,” —this expression of | “ : oe Se 
every morn and eve. Even there, in deepest solitude, | of joy which fell from his eyes, 


citements which agitated it, and which had been the 
means of depriving him of a large portion of his for- 
tune. He had but one child, a daughter, named Eloisa, 
whose mother died in child-bed. In addition to the 
natural cords of affection which binds the parent to 
his offspring, this child was endeared to Prieur by a 
thousand adventitious associations, and he lavished 
upon her all that wealth could procure. 

Prieur was received with every mark of respect by 
the Czar, and his daughter immediately became the 
idol of the Russian Court; with descriptions of her 
accomplishments, her gentleness, her symmetry of 
form, and particularly of the pleasing expression of 
her eyes, the Russian legendary ballads are filled. 


“ Downeast, or shooting glances far, 
How beautiful her eyes, 

That blent the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies !” 


To charms such as Eloisa possessed, the Czar was 
not insensible ; and neglecting his estimable wife, the 
Lady Catharine, the noblest woman, if history may 
be believed, that ever shared the regal honors of the 
Russian throne, he sought to win the love of the fair 
Gallic maiden by unwelcome importunities, and even 
by unmanly threatenings. 

Alarmed beyond measure at his threats, and her me- 
ditated degradation ; aware also of his despotic power, 
and ability to accomplish, by the aid of his ready 
slaves, almost whatever he might desire, Eloisa fled 
in terror secretly from the metropolis, without inform- 
ing even her father of her intended destination. 

Three leagues beyond the walls of Moscow, lay a 
marsh of many miles in extent, covered with wild bri- 
ars and brambles; in the middle of that swamp was 
a mound, or island, as it were, on which was a ruined 
hut, once, it was said, inhabited by an anchorite, con- 
cerning Whom many fearful legends were told by nur- 
ses to frighten and subdue wayward children; but 
whether the legends were true or false, it matters not 
to our tale; there was the swamp, 


“* And midway in the unsafe morass, 
A single island rose 

Of firm dry ground, with healthful grass 
Adorned, and shady boughs.” 


A knowledge of that island, and of the tales connect- 
ed with it, Eloisa had gathered from a vassal who lived 
upon the borders of the morass, and who for several 
years had supplied her father with game. Disguised, 
she sought his solitary hut, and besought him with 
ready rewards of gold, and promises of whatever he 
might ask, to lead her through the swamp to that se- 
cluded and desolate retreat. The honest fowler, on 
hearing of her distress, refused her gold, and cheerful- 
ly conducted her to the little island, promising to sup- 
ply her, daily, with such food as he could procure. 
Eloisa took possession of her new habitation with a 
sense of devout thankfulness, and there she lived for 
two years, a saintly anchoress, alike contented amid 
the snows of winter and the flowers and fruits of sum- 
mer. 


During this time, no one in Moscow knew any thing 
of her fate; all supposed her lost, and many believed 
through the Czar. Her father mourned her as dead, 
and the Lady Catharine (who was not ignorant of her 


husband’s passion) shared with him his grief. 





Upon the rude walls of her cabin, the fair fugitive | 


had hung a picture, in accordance with Russian usage, 


gentle occupations; she cultivated the wild flowers, 


and made companions of them and the birds that lived 
around her forest-home ; and when the early winter 
came, and she saw the white swans passing south- 
ward, she followed them in fancy on their flight to the 
vine-clad fields of her native France, and memory 
dwelt for hours, in delight, on the recollections of child- 
hood; the Kremlin and the Czar were forgotten, the 
past became the present, and the future was disre- 
garded. 

As Eloisa was indulging in a reverie, such as is here 
but poorly shadowed forth to the reader, a wounded 
deer came bounding through the forest, and sunk down 
exhausted at her feet; he was followed by a Russian 
nobleman named Inrak, who, led on by the excitement 
of the chase, had pursued his noble game through the 
morass, encountering dangers, of which to think of 
made him tremble. Led by his dogs, he came boldly 
up to the stag, and blew a “ death-proclaiming blast.” 

Eloisa, relying upon the strength which ever accom- 
panies a virtuous mind, now came from a thicket, 
where, on Inrak’s approach, she had taken shelter. 

Inrak, starting back with astonishment, could only, 
with difficulty, find words to ask her whether she were 
the divinity of the place, or a mortal maid, suffering 
cruel confinement there under the power of some demon 
master, or wizard’s charm. 

“Noble stranger, as your address and appearance 
bespeak you,” said Eloisa, calmly, “ you behold inme, 


/asin this poor object of your pursuit, a stricken deer, 


I might have lain in my covert unobserved, but from 
your deportment, sir, I judged that a suffering woman 
would find in you a friend. Iam notterrified —I shed 
no tears, —but I beseech you, when you return to Mos- 
cow, not to explain the mystery which has thus acci- 
dentally been revealed to you to-day. Task no more; 
for the honor of manhood do not deny a maiden in 
distress this reasonable boon.” 

“Is it possible,” said Inrak, in amazement, “ that 
you are the maiden whose sudden disappearance from 
Moscow, two years since, was the theme of every 
tongue — whose virtue withstood the Emperor's assail- 
ments— whose mysterious fate has drawn unnumber- 
ed tears from the eyes of all those who were too happy 
in the enjoyment of your acquaintance ?” 

“My name is Eloisa Prieur,” replied the fair fugi- 
tive —“ do you know if my father lives? I have never 
informed him of my concealment, for fear, O wicked 
heart of mine! that he would resign me to the Czar.” 

“He lives,” answered Inrak, “in inconsolable grief 
for your loss.” 

Ina moment was kindled in the breast of Inrak a 
passion strong as if it had been of years duration. — 
He already looked upon the gentle Eloisa as his own, 
and besought her to trust to him her deliverance. “ The 
Czar,” said he, “ has repented in deepest grief his vio- 
lent suit, as I have learned from his own lips, and from 
the lips of the Lady Catharine ; he has also sought, in 
a thousand ways, to make reparation to your father, 
Therefore, gentle maiden! if you will give sanction to 
my enterprise, I will make haste to Moscow, and re- 
turn to you with the strongest pledges a sovereign can 
give, that youmay return to your father and live invio- 


ate. 

Eloisa smiled a faint consent, and hope grew bold in 
the breast of Inrak, who, taking respectful leave, pro- 
ceeded in all haste to Moscow,and returned, on the third 
day after his departure, to the lonely island in the mo- 
rass, and bore away his prize to her father’s arms, 


of the Mater Dolorosa, with which she communed | The old man clasped Eloisa to his heart, and the tears 


“ 


did make the meet- 
| she dreamed away her time in pleasant fancies and | ing seem most like a dear farewell.” 
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Love succeeded gratitude in the breast of Eloisa ; 
the bridal day was appointed, the bridal day arrived, 
and the deliverer and delivered were united. 

“ Meek Catharine had her own reward ; 
The Czar bestowed a dower ; 
And universal Moscow shared 


The triumph of that hour.” Alpha. 





MARGARET. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


O sweet, pale Margaret, 
O rare, pale Margaret, 
What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy, sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower ? 
From the westward-winding flood, 
From the evening-lighted wood, 
From all things outward you have won, 
A tearful grace, as tho’ you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun. 
The very smile, before you speak, 
That dimples your transparent cheek, 
Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight 
Of dainty sorrow without sound, 
Like the tender amber round, 
Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving thro’ a fleecy night. 


You, love, remaining peacefully, 
To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life. 
Your spirit is the calméd sea 
Laid by the tumult of the fight. 
You are the evening star, alway 
Remaining betwixt dark and bright; 
Lulled echoes of laborious day 
Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of night. 


What can it matter, Margaret, 
What songs below the waning stars, 
The lion-souled Plantagenet 
Sang, looking thro’ his prison bars. 
Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 
The last wild thought of Chatelet, 
Just ere the falling axe did part 
The burning brain from the true heart 
Even in her sight he loved so well ? 


A fairy shield your Genius made, 
And gave you on your natal day. 

Your sorrow, only sorrow’s shade, 
Keeps real sorrow far away. 

You move not in such solitudes ; 
You are not less divine, 

But more human in your moods, 
Than your twin sister Adeline.* 

Your hair is darker, and your eyes 
Touched with a somewhat durker hue, 
And more aérially blue, 
And ever trembling thro’ the dew 

Of dainty-woful sympathies. 


O sweet, pale Margaret, 

O rare, pale Margaret, 

Come down, come down, and hear me speak ; 
Tie up the ringlets on your cheek ; 

The sun is just about to set. 

The arching lines are tall and shady, 
And faint, rainy lights are seen, 
Moving in the leavy beach. 

Rise from the feast of sorrow, lady, 
Where all day long you sit between 
Joy and wo, and whisper each. 

Or only look across the lawn, 

Look out below your bower-caves, 

Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 
Upon me thro’ the jasmin leaves, 


Woman. — A humorous woman, whether in high or 
low life, has always a touch of vulgarity. 

Delicacy.— Our modern idea of delicacy apparently 
attaches more importance to words than to things; to 
manners than to morals. Mrs. Jameson. 








* Sce the poem, Adeline, in No.9 Literary Gazelle, 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD HAT. 
BY NOLL RAMBLE, GENT. 


CHAPTER V. 


An account of my master’s ancestry, with fifty years re- 
miniscences, containing some singular events. 


Itis necessary, for the better understanding of my 
story, now that the plot begins to thicken, that [should 
goback half a century, and give some account of my 
master’s ancestry, together with the relation of a few 
important events subsequent tothat period. Reginald 
Drayton, the grandfather of my master, was a de- 
scendant of one of the early settlers of South Caroli- 
na; his parents died when he was quite young, leaving 
him—an only child — one of the largest fortunes in the 
He was a student at the college of William 
and Mary, in Virginia, at the outbreak of the revolution, 


province. 


when he immediately espoused the side of the Whigs 
with ardor and enthusiasm, although few would have 





had more pecuniary loss to encounter, ifthat contest had 
been unsuccessful. When the news of the battle of 
dies, and marched as a lieutenant of riflemen, under 
the command of the celebrated Daniel Morgan, after- 
wards famous as the hero of the Cowpens. 


| 
Bunker’s Hill reached the college, he abandoned his stu | 


He con- 
tinued in the camp before Boston, until the expedition 
under Arnold was about to march through the wilder- 
ness to Canada, when he volunteered his services, and 
accompanied the expedition, and was present at the 
disastrous defeat and death of Montgomery before the 
walls of Quebec. It is needless to sum up his various 
movements during the warof the Revolution ; suffice it | 
to say, that he was for some time one of the military 


family of the Commander-in-chief, and was present at 

all the battles which took place under the eye of Wash- 

ington. Whenthe army was disbanded, he returned to | 
his paternal plantation of High Park, with the rank of 
Colonel, which he had bravely won during the seven 
years contest. He soon after married a lady, born in 
the vicinity of his hereditary acres, and the result of. 
that union was two boys, Reginald and Washington; 
the latter the youngest, and the father of my master. 
Their mother died while they were yet in early child- | 


hood, — and their father, to check the current of his sor- 
rows for the loss of one whom he loved sincerely, | 
plunged into the stormy sea of politics, and soon rose 
to the highest honors of his native state. 


Time swepton; the two boys were now approaching 


manhood; nothing had been omitted in their education 
which a father’s kindness, aided by a princely fortune, 
could bestow; and at the period when the elder had | 
reached his nineteenth, and the younger his eighteenth 
year, probably few of their age could surpass them in ac- | 
quirements. But their dispositions and tempers were | 
as widely contrasted as the cold and stormy winds of | 
Jutland, compared with the gentle breeze that steals | 
softly on a summer evening over the tranquil waters 
Reginald was wild and vio- | 
The dar- | 


ing of the former degenerated into ferocity, overbear- 


of the Carribbean sea. 
lent — Washington was gentle and quiet, 


ing and wayward ; he could scarcely be controlled from | 
the pursuit of any object that struck his fancy, no mat- 
ter what might be the consequences; and yet he pos- 


sessed those two manly qualities which cover many 
sins, — generosity and frankness; strange contradic- 


tions of nature! 


Nearly two years previous to the boys arriving at the 
age I have mentioned, an old companion of their fa- 
ther in the “tented field” died, leaving an only child, 
a daughter, as the ward of his brother in arms, Colo 
nel Drayton. She resided with him at his request, and 


received the same attention that he would have bestowed | 


upona daughter. She was one of those females — and 
there aremany such, who witha handsome face, possess 
a weakness of mind that too easily gives away before 
the assailments of the sterner sex — not perhaps from 
an erring nature, but for want of energy and strength 
of mind, sufficient to resist the attacks of the ill-dispo- 
sed. Her story may as well be told in few words: she 
fell— Reginald Drayton was the seducer — and when 
her shame became known to those around her, the 
darkness of the past threw its shadows upon the fa- 
ture; she drooped and died — and whocan say it was 
not then for the best? But who can describe the feel- 
ings of the father; under Ais roof — under his protec- 
tion, and by the conduct of his own offspring, ruin, 
shame, and death, had followed in quick succession, 
terminating the existence of one who had been left to 
his especial care and solicitude. With the decision of 
a Brutus, he inflicted the only punishment upon his son 
that was in his power: he at once banished him from 
his presence forever; he had brought shame upon his 
father’s gray hairs, and that father Aad a right to pun- 
ish; nor was he ever heard to mention that son’s name 
down to the day of his death, which happened many 
years after. But what became of Reginald? He 
went into the world a ruined and desperate youth, and 
when manhood dawned, his course of life was of the 
worst description: he was a gambler and a duellist, 
and noted as a most dangerous man to associate or 
meddle with. Of a sudden he was missed — nor were 
any traces discovered of him with certainty, — though 
rumors came in after years, that a noted rover in the 
West Indian Seas, who had hitherto eluded capture, 
by the swiftness of his vessel and his own courage, 
was no other than Reginald Drayton, 

Washington was now the only son—mild, and 
ready to obey his futher in all things, he yielded to 
his request and married; his choice was most happy, 
though that happiness was destined to be short, — for 
in one brief year his wife died, leaving an infant boy 
(my master) as the connecting link between the living 
and the dead. Nor did the “ grim tyrant” stop there, 
The aged Colonel had little more than time allowed 
him to bless his grandson, ere “ like a shock of grain 
fully ripe,” he was called to slumber with the dead be- 
yond the flood. Washington was now alone, save the 
little youth that grew up by his side —to him, dearer 


than “ gold and jewels tothe miser’seye.” He watch- 


, ed with all a parent's fondness the change from infan- 


cy to youth— caught the first lisp that spoke df reason, 


| and lived but to adore and breathe his affections over 


his boy. By and by, however, an event happened, 
which would seem, in the eyes of the superstitious, to 
have been a farther sign that fate hang over the family 
mysteriously —so regularly did they drop away, one 
by one. When Master Richard Drayton was in his 
eleventh year, one bright summer morning his father 
was preparing to ride to one of his plantations, situa- 
ted some dozen or more miles from his residence at 
High Park, lithe Dick came out, dressed in his riding 
suit, expecting, as usual, to accompany his father on 
Whether it was that Mr. Drayton had 
some presentiment of danger or approaching evil, (as 


his excursion, 


all have at times, and know not why to account for 
such warnings of the spirit,) it is impossible to say: 
it was, however, noticed that he seemed sadder than 
usual, and refused master Dick’s request, — giving, as 
a reason, that it would probably storm before he re- 
turned, though not acloud was then to be seen in the 
sky. He kissed his boy as he rode off, while Dick, 
child like, returned into the mansion, erying bitterly, 
The hour for his father’s return passed by, yet hecame 
not; in the meantime, a thunder storm of uncommon 


Pe Ses 
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fury had risen in the horizon, and “ heaven's artillery,” 
intermixed with sheeted lightning, echoed and flashed 
fearfully around. The storm had come up with but 
little notice, and when it broke and descended, in the 
midst of its fury, over the mansion of High Park, all 
of its residents recollected the singular remark of its 
owner as he rode away inthe morning. The tempest, 
however, was not of long duration; like sudden 
anger, it soon exhausted itself—and the sun shone 
forth clear and bright as ever, touching the tips of the 
green leaves, now pendant with rain drops, till they 
glistened like crystals. The storm had long passed 
away, still Mr. Drayton remained absent: the sun was 
fast sinking in the oceident, and apprehension and 
fear now began to be visible among all the household. 
At length the overseer, accompanied by three or four 
slaves, mounted on horseback, and rode towards the 
plantation to ascertain if any accident had happened. 
About midway, where the road skirted along a tower- 
ing cliff, covered with pines and cedars, a fearful sight 
met their view. A lofty pine, struck and shattered by 
the lightning, had fallen directly across the path, and 
under its massive weight lay, nearly severed in two, 
the noble steed of Mr. Drayton; his nostrils still ex- 
panded, and the death foam yet gathered around his 
mouth. After a moments scrutiny, it was discovered 
that his rider was not there ; but the melancholy how! 
that rose an instant after, from a slave who had passed 
a little distance onward, gave fearful notice that the 
object of their search was found. About twenty yards 
from where the steed had been crushed to death, lay 
extended at full length the body of Mr. Drayton, en- 
tirely bereft of life. On raising the inanimate form, 
its covering dripping and soaked with the tempest, no 
wound was visible, save a bruise or contusion over the 
forehead which scarcely seemed capable of stunning, 
much less depriving a human being of life. The sub- 
tle fluid from heaven had performed its work so cau- 
tiously, that no mortal eye could discover where its 
dread flame had entered. 
far from the steed? — this was mysterious; could he 


But how came the body so 


have dismounted in the midst of the tempest, and his 
horse, frightened by the war of elements, fled into de- 
struction! There were footprints around the body of 
Mr. Drayton, yet visible in the clayey soil ; and marks 
of a horse’s hoofs at full speed from the place where he 
lay, was to be traced some distance along the road, un- 
til the prints were effaced by the nature of the ground. 
There was just enough of mystery to arouse suspi- 
cion, without the least chance of its ever being explain- 
ed. Mr. Drayton was not known to have had a single 
enemy : respected by all, beloved, almost adored by 
his slaves — on whom could suspicion rest ! The only 
testimony that threw the least light upon the mournful 
event, was that of an aged negro, who at the time the 
storm raged its loudest, lay crouched under a tree by 
the road side for shelter, about a mile distant from the 
fatal spot; he was himself hid from view. A  horse- 
man came galloping down the road at most violent 
speed, his steed all foam, — and, trembling as if with 
fright, occasionally he looked back, as though pursued. 
He wore a large dark over coat, and a cap that entire- 
ly concealed his face. As he got opposite the negro, a 
gust of wind blew off the cap; he reined up his steed, 
cursing violently at the same time, and sprang off to 


secure it; then it was that his whole face became fully | 


visible, — and the negro solemuly declared, to the day 
of his death, that it was the face of the old Colonel, 
enly much younger than when he died!— could it 
have been Reginald Drayton, the outcast? Nothing 
was ever discovered, and the latter portion of the story 
ceased to be spoken of, except among the superstilious 





negroes on the plantation, who averred Cato had seen 
old Nick himself. I have thought it necessary to in- 
troduce this chapter of past events, because it will un- 
ravel the yarns of what is to come; and in my next, I 
shall resume the direct thread of my narrative. 


GEMS 


OF LITERATURE. 


THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 


{[Shakspeare made free use of this fine old ballad in 
several of his plays ; we have italicised passages which 
he copied literally] 


It was a friar of orders gray, 
Walk’'d forth to tell his beads ; 

And he met with a lady fair, 
Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds. 


*“ Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar ! 
I pray thee tell to me, 
If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see.’ 


’ 


“ And how should I know your true love, 
From many another one ?” 

*O, by his cockle hat, and staff, 
And by his sandal shoon.” 


“ O lady, he is dead and gone! 
Lady, he’s dead and gone! 
And at his head a green grass turf, 
And at his heels a slune. 


“ Within these holy cloisters, long, 
He languish’d, and he died, 
Lamenting of a lady’s love, 
And plaining of her pride.” 


* And art thou dead, thou gentle youth! 
And art thou dead and gone! 
And didst thou die for love of me! 
Break, cruel heart of stone !” 


“ Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy sorrow is in vain; 
Mor, violets pluck'd, the sweetest showers 
Will ne'er make grow again. 


“ Our joys as wingéd dreams do fly ; 
Why then should sorrow last ? 
Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 
Grieve not for what is past.” 


*O! say not so, thou holy friar, 
I pray thee, say not so ; 
For, since my true love died for me, 
"Tis meet my tears should flow.” 


“Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 
Tv one thing constant never. 


“ Hadst thou been fond, he had been false, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 





For young men ever were fickle found, 
Since summer trees were leafy. 


“ Yet stay, fair lady, rest awhile 
Beneath this cloister wall: 
See, through the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 
And drizzly rain doth fall.” 


“QO! stay me not, thou holy friar ; 
O stay me not, I pray ! 
No drizzly rain that falls on me 
Can wash my fault away.” 
Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 
And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see, beneath this gown of gray, 


Thy own true love appears !” 


SONNET.— THE TROSACHS. 





BY WORDSWORTH, 


There’s not a nook within this solemn pass, 

But were an apt confessional for one 

Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
That life is but a tale of morning grass 
Wither'd at eve. From scenes of art, that chase 


That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it mid nature's old felicities, — 
, Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
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Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy guest, 
If, from a golden perch of aspen spray, 

(October’s workmanship to rival May,) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

This moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, 
Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest. 





POETICAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Blessing be on them, and eternal praise, — 
The poets.” 





We never dreamed, before assuming our editorial 
duties, that our city could boast of possessing a legion 
of poets. Nine tenths of our correspondents are, at 
least in their own estimation, poets — and such poets ! 
but, as we dabble in rhyme ourselves sometimes, we 
may be prejudiced to their merits; it will, therefore, 
be no more than fair to lay before our readers a few 
veritable extracts; we shall quote literally, and only 
from communications which we have received. 

The following is an extract from a poem, entitled, 
“ Life,” by Cosmo: 

“ O wisdom, goddess of the skies ! 
Teach me how fast my time flies, 

And learn me, by life’s vanishing morn, 
Of the future not yet born.” 

The following is by Retnac, taken from “ Lines to 
L. E. V., on her requesting me to write some stanzas 
to her.” The whole poem is a gem, of its kind, but 
our readers must be content with the last two stanzas: 

“Then ask me not, nor gaze upon 
My brow with those dark hazel eyes, 
I love another, and that one 
When she commands, my muse complies. 


“ Then ask me not again to sing, 
I cannot write of love I feel not; 
No! at thy name my muse takes wing, 
She knows at thy shrine I can kneel not !” 
Our next extract is from “ Light Rhymes,” by J. 
W. W. 


says, “Il am convinced by myself that the man who is 


The author, in a very prettily worded note, 


not a poet, has, at least, the chance of becoming one ;” 
he also hints that he is indebted to Milton for some of 
his ideas ! 
“ Now that a gentle gale glides by, 
Past valleys steep, and mountains high, 
And heaven’s camps 
Are lit by starry lamps, 
All nature vies with hue and ery ; 
For moths and beetles, gloworms with their tapers, 
All bask about, with self-provoking capers ! 
The merry cricket 
Winds her horn, 
Till morn, 


In yonder thicket.” 


The following, by “**,” is very spirited. The 
author takes leave to inform us, that he considers the 
periodical literature of this country a disgrace to it, 
and has concluded hereafter to write only for the Eng- 
lish magazines. We have room for only one of his 
verses : 

* The thunder shakes the solid land, 

And rocks the boundless ocean, 
Yet, dearest! still I think of thee, 


And join in their commotion.” 


Next in order comes Byron, Jun. ; he ‘says, “ Ha- 
ving a few leisure moments, stolen from the cares of 
business, I thought I could not employ them better 
than to devote them to the Muses. The Nine, as you 
Were they ? 
Modest youth! here are two of thy verses: - 


perceive, were happily propitious,” ete. 


























* T sought thee (friendship) once with love as fervic 
pure, 

As e’er did glow within a virgin’s breast ; 

And, in a moment of extatic view, 

Thought I had caught a glimpse of thy dear form! 

Ah! ’twas a spirit visioned in light, 

But dark and fearful, treacherous did it prove 

That mock’d the miseries of my trusting heart, 

And grinn’d a smile of horrible import!” 

The following verse, by “ C. D.,” is worthy of be 

ter company than that in which we find it: 
* Like flowers must marble cities fade, 
The mightiest how frail: 
Great Babylon is nothing now, 
But a moral and a tale.” 
the next verse we do not like so well: 
“Even glorious Jerusalem, 
The city of the sepulchre, 
Is now become a den of thieves, 
As from travellers I infer.” 

In conclusion, we beg to inform our poetical corres 
pondents, generally, that, however gifted with know 
ledge, fancy, or taste, they cannot reasonably hope t 
write poetry, without acquiring some knowledge ¢ 
the laws of versification. 


Shakspeare. — It is common to hear persons speak o 
the neglect which Shakspeare met with in his life time 
as well asof the neglect with which his writings wer 
treated, by the generation which followed him: this i: 
all fudge; Shakspeare’s writings were as highly ap 
preciated, and as well understood, by his immediate 
successors, as they are at the presentday. During his 
life time, he enjoyed the friendship and companionshij 
of Charles I., and received the most respectful notice 
of James and Elizabeth: he was eulogized by Ben 
Jonson, and afterwards by Milton, Dryden, and ne. 
all the great men of their age. 

No actor, among the earliest English tragedians, ac- 
quired much celebrity, except in the characters of Shak- 
speare ; and that, too, in an age more prolific in great 
dramatic authors than any other, or than all others uni- 
ted. By his writings, Shakspeare acquired what in 
his time was considered a large fortune— and at no 
period since the production of his great works has he 
ever been looked upon, except as one of the greatest 
and most extraordinary men “that ever lived in the 
tide of time.” 


A THOUGHT.—BY ARCHZEUS. 
As few the gleams that here and there betray 
The secret streamlet on its leaf-clad way ; 
So faintest hints and tokens may express 
Hearts poor in thanks, but rich in thankfulness. 





Mr. Sully’s Portraii of the Queen of England.— 
We have examined this picture with the interest that 
is naturally excited by an authentic likeness of the 
young sovereign, from the easel of one whom we may 
consider a countryman. The original study, done ir 
England, is doubtless the best likeness, yet painted, o 
Victoria I. This is merely the head and shoulders 
without any accessaries except the jewels of the Queen 
but it is a much more individual and probable portrai 
than the more elaborate full-length painted from it; i 
more correctly drawn, and conveys more perfectly 
that charming natre/é of expression, which we sup 
pose to be characteristic of the original. 

The full-length represents the Queen in the act o 





